FOUNDATIONS OF BRITISH PATRIOTISM
than two centuries later, as the simple realization in
detail of what has already been outlined in principle,
or as a piece of music founded on the elaboration of
one or two themes that have been clearly stated in
the opening bars.
If we can assign a date for the coming of age of the
English nation, we should put it in the January of the
following year, 1265, when Earl Simon, who, at the head
of a coalition very similar to that of Magna Charta, had
overthrown his brother-in-law, Henry III, and was
acting as virtual Sovereign, summoned to Westminster
a Parliament that included not only representatives from
the shires, but also from a number of selected boroughs.
It is true that he was principally anxious to whip up
a rally of his own partisans ; but his party was so em-
phatically that of the nation as to make such an assembly
representatively national.
And yet neither by birth nor temperament was there
anything English about this thoroughly representative
Frenchman, with his clear-cut mind and his blend of
chivalrous idealism with uncompromising ruthlessness,
He was just the man to concentrate the nationalist
influences that had been gathering force during the
previous fifty years into one resistless drive to power,
but never one who, once in power, could have held
England. His very nationalism was too radical; his
way of grappling with a situation had a breath-taking
directness quite alien to English notions of decorum.
Within little more than a year his regime had collapsed
and he was a dead man. But nothing essential in his
work perished with him. The revolution he had wrought
had come to stay, and its leadership was merely taken
over by his conqueror, the Prince who was to succeed
in six years* time as Edward I and who stood forth in
his people's eye as no vicegerent of Rome, like his father,
but a true patriot king. This was a part which he was
far better qualified to sustain than Simon. For whatever
blood may have run in his veins, and whatever language
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